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THE SUCCESS OF THE FREE-SCHOOL SYSTEM. 



The American system of public schools is doubtless the most 
characteristic, and is generally considered as the most vitally 
important of all the institutions which contribute to the well-being 
of the people. It is well known that this system originated more 
than two centuries ago with the Puritan colonists of New England, 
who thus early made ample provision, according to the measure 
of the times, for education, by establishing elementary schools, 
high schools, and colleges, upon the principle that it is the right 
and the duty of government to provide for the instruction of all 
youth, and that, for this purpose, every man should be held sub- 
ject to taxation in proportion to his property. This principle — 
the primitive rock on which the public school is founded — long 
ago ceased to be peculiar to one section of the country. But by 
degrees it has at length come to be adopted, in substance, by all 
the States of the Union. 

Up to the time of the Eevolution, the advantages of free pub- 
lic schools had not been enjoyed beyond the limits of the colonies 
in which they originated. During the succeeding period of fifty 
or sixty years, efforts were made, with more or less success, to 
establish systems of public instruction in the States of the other 
sections of the country. These efforts were stimulated and aided 
by the policy adopted by the general government, whereby the 
sixteenth section of every township in the new States was re- 
served for the maintenance of public schools. The cause was 
also materially promoted by the weighty influence of the most 
eminent of the founders of the republic. That noble sentiment 
respecting the importance of the general diffusion of knowledge, 
to which Washington gave utterance in his farewell address, was 
at once accepted very generally as an axiom of political philoso- 
phy. The liberal provision for education contained in the consti- 
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tution of Massachusetts, which has been of inestimable advan- 
tage, not only to that State, but to the country at large, came 
from the pen of John Adams one hundred years ago. Earlier, 
by one year, Jefferson took the most advanced position in respect 
to public instruction by framing an educational code for Virginia, 
providing for free education of all grades, from the primary school 
to the college, thus anticipating by a century Huxley's ideal sys- 
tem, which he describes as " a great educational ladder, with one 
end in the gutter and the other in the university." Although he 
did not live to see its adoption, he declared his unflagging devotion 
to the cause in words worthy of the author of the Declaration : 

" A system of general education which shall reach every description of our 
citizens, from the richest to the poorest, as it was the earliest, so it shall be 
the latest of all the concerns in which I shall permit myself to take an interest." 

The results attained during this period were scarcely more 
than beginnings. The foundations of a system were laid, how- 
ever, in most of the States, and some experiments were made 
in the way of building upon them. But as yet the organizations 
were rudimentary, the means of support were sadly deficient, 
and, indeed, most of the elements of efficiency and success were 
wanting. Private schools and academies were multiplied, while 
the public schools were comparatively neglected. 

The modern epoch of the system, the epoch of development, 
of organization, of efficiency, began, rather more than forty years 
ago, with the inauguration of State supervision, which has been 
the fruitful source of most of the manifold improvements which 
have since been introduced. During this last period, and espe- 
cially within the last twenty-five years, the growth and progress of 
the system in the States north of the Potomac and Ohio have been 
scarcely less than marvelous. To be convinced of this, one has only 
to examine the official reports showing the increase of schools, of 
teachers, and of expenditures for educational purposes, of nor- 
mal schools, of teachers' institutes, and of other organizations 
for raising the qualifications of teachers ; describing the improve- 
ments in supervision, in school-houses, in text-books, in courses 
of study, in apparatus, and all the appliances of instruction, in 
the methods of teaching and discipline, in classification, grading, 
and attendance ; and exhibiting, finally, the multiplication and 
enlargement of free schools for instruction in the higher branches 
of knowledge. 
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Notwithstanding this undeniable progress, so familiar to 
every school-man, and of which the evidence is abundant and 
conclusive, attempts are made by its opponents to discredit it 
and bring it into disfavor with the people. This is no new 
phenomenon. In every stage of its onward march it has been 
subjected to adverse criticism, in which ignorance of the topics 
discussed, unreasoning caprice, self-conceit, and sectarian bigotry 
have been in turn conspicuous. The most opposite and contra- 
dictory faults have been laid to the charge of the schools. Now 
they are complained of for teaching too much, and educating the 
pupils out of their proper sphere; then they are pronounced 
unworthy of confidence, because they fail to teach even the rudi- 
ments of education. They are accused of being godless and 
.sectarian at the same time. While one critic is depicting the 
evils resulting from overworking the pupils, another is dilating 
on the waste of time in holidays and vacations. But of all the 
descriptions of fault-finding in which the opponents of public 
schools indulge, perhaps the most unjust and nonsensical is that 
which, ignoring altogether the incalculable good they have 
accomplished, blames them for not yet having succeeded in curing 
every political and social disease. 

No intelligent friend of the public schools pretends that they 
have yet done all the good of which they are capable, or denies 
that very many of them urgently need improvement. But 
it is claimed that the system is sound in its fundamental prin- 
ciples, that its results fully justify the general confidence in 
its transcendent utility, and more than justify its cost, that it is 
simply indispensable to the general welfare, and that the only 
thing to be done with it is to go on improving it indefinitely. 
But it is obvious that, in a free country like ours, the cause of 
popular education can be advanced only as the result of a corre- 
sponding advancement of public opinion on the subject. This 
advancement is promoted by all the agencies and means which 
tend to convey to the people at large a better understanding of 
the true theory and proper scope of the public-school system, 
and a fuller knowledge of its capabilities, as well as of the actual 
benefits derived from it. One of the most effectual of these 
means is judicious, honest, intelligent, disinterested criticism — a 
criticism which aims to make things appear as in themselves they 
really are. Such criticism is to be welcomed as an essential 
means of progress. But there is another description which has 
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a tendency to produce the opposite effect. Its influence is 
obstructive and reactionary. Instead of showing things as 
they really are, misrepresentation is its characteristic. 

A type of this kind of criticism is found in an article pub- 
lished in a recent number of this Review, entitled " The Public- 
School Failure," by Richard Grant White. My purpose in the 
present paper is to submit, to substantially the same readers, 
an examination of the facts and arguments by which it is 
attempted to prove the failure of the public-school system, 
and to indicate briefly some of the evidences of its success. 

This article is selected for analysis because it is the latest 
attack on the system, over a responsible name, which has fallen 
under my notice, and from the further consideration that, being 
the production of a writer of fair standing in the literary world, 
who has given proof of industry in literary work, it may 
reasonably be supposed to present the case against the schools 
in the strongest form of which it is capable. This writer does not 
pretend that he is pointing out the defects and short-comings of 
the system with a view to remedying them. In his view the theory 
of the system is false, its results a failure, and its destruction 
is to be desired as a public blessing. He does not seem to think 
knowledge of much account for the generality of mankind. He 
would even have us believe that the more illiterate communities 
are in a considerably better condition, in certain respects, than 
those which have longest enjoyed the advantages of the best 
public schools. His ideal of public instruction is something 
very different from the American public school, which is de- 
signed to be good enough for the best, and free to all. He 
is for reviving the old anti-democratic plan, which has generally 
been so satisfactory to the aristocratic feeling, of providing at 
the public expense only for instruction in the three R's, and 
that only for children whose parents are too poor to pay for 
their schooling. 

His indictment of the existing system is comprised in two 
counts, the first charging failure in results, and the second 
unsoundness in theory. 

I group together here some of his assertions as to failure in 
results : " There is not one of them [the institutions which are 
regarded as characteristic of the United States] so unworthy of 
either confidence or pride [as the public-school system] ; not one 
which has failed so completely to accomplish the end for which it 
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was established. And the case is worse than that of failure ; for 
the result has been deplorable, and threatens to be disastrous. . . . 
Most of them [the pupils educated in the public schools] are in 
almost as helpless and barren a condition of mind as if they had 
never crossed the threshold of a school-house. ... As a mere 
imparter of knowledge, the public-school system has failed 
utterly. . . . Nor need we look very far for information which is 
both corroborative and explanatory of this lamentable and almost 
ridiculous failure of public-school education." 

These are certainly very bold assertions, and the case against 
the system would indeed be exceedingly strong if the writer's 
unsupported assertions about its short-comings, repeated in 
various forms, could be made to answer the purpose of con- 
elusive arguments. But he is not an educational authority ; it 
is not known that he ever had any official connection with public 
education, or that he has enjoyed any special advantages for 
observing its workings and results. Assertions of his views and 
opinions in regard to the matter cannot, therefore, be accepted 
as arguments or as evidence of any considerable weight. We are 
told that the testimony to the deplorable condition of the pupils 
of the public schools is very abundant, — too abundant "to be 
repeated," as though such a boast were not a waste of words. 
One specimen is, however, produced, or, to quote the writer's pre- 
cise words : " But one example may be given which fairly repre- 
sents the whole." 

Let us see, then, what this testimony is which is put forth as 
the strongest to be found to prove that our great system of 
public instruction has been not only a failure, but worse than a 
failure. We find it to be embodied in a paragraph extracted 
from an editorial in a Western newspaper, purporting to be a 
statement of the results contained in the report of an examination 
of the public schools of Norfolk County, in Massachusetts. Now 
the fact is, that this editorial is as complete a misrepresenta- 
tion of the import and meaning of that report as could well be 
crowded into the same number of lines by an ingenious but con- 
scienceless journalist. It is a libel, pure and simple, made up of 
an exaggerated statement of some of the poorest results con- 
tained in the report, with some added touches of false coloring. 
"It is a profane burlesque, an abominable perversion of the 
truth." 

That report comprises twenty pages of statistical tables, giving 
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the percentages of the correct answers, under no less than twenty 
subject-headings ; the averages in each town are given, and the 
average for the whole county. Not one of these figures is quoted 
or referred to in the editorial caricature. If it had been intended 
as a fair representation, would it not have at least mentioned the 
total average of the county? But this would have afforded proof 
enough that the schools of Norfolk County were anything but a 
failure; it would have revealed the fact that this report, instead of 
being evidence of the failure of the system, is in reality a substan- 
tial proof of its success. I am warranted in this assertion by the 
curious fact that, while the adversaries of the public schools are 
quoting a gross misrepresentation of this report to prove the 
general worthlessness of the public-school system, the chief 
educational officer of the State in which Norfolk County is situ- 
ated, who is a high authority in educational matters, is holding 
up this very document to public view as positive and incontro- 
vertible evidence that the State system of schools is producing 
satisfactory results, " in so far as learning is concerned." On a 
recent occasion he read a paper showing what the schools have 
done for the State, from which I quote: 

"The results of the examination were expressed in tables, so that the 
reader, if he happened to be supplied with an index, may know not only the 
absolute standing or rank of the different schools of the county, but their 
relative rank also. In addition to the tables, lithograph copies of some of the 
poorest, best, and medium quality of the papers were published, by means of 
which the reader may know the value of the work done by a few of the indi- 
vidual authors of the three classes of papers mentioned. 

"What judgment should be passed upon these schools as they have 
exhibited themselves to us through the medium of this thorough, fair, and 
honest examination ? It appears from the tables that the average of perfect 
work done in all the exercises given to be performed is fifty-seven per cent., 
an amount of perfection seven per cent, higher than is required for a diploma 
from some of our best colleges [Harvard included]. The examination . . . 
shows an average of excellence that, if carefully analyzed, ought to encourage 
the most zealous and nervous friend of our Massachusetts system of public 
schools. From the lithographs we learn that some of the work done by the 
pupils was poor indeed ; that some was well done ; that some was marked by 
a high degree of excellence, and that the average of all was creditable to the 
schools. If a similar examination of any class of schools or of persons, 
including even those who claim to be competent critics, should be made, it is 
doubtful whether a more satisfactory result would be obtained. ... It should 
not be forgotten, or concealed from public inspection, that, through an elab- 
orate and impartial examination of the school population of an entire county, 
there was obtained fifty-seven per cent, of perfect answers to questions 
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prepared by a carefully selected committee, who could have no motive for 
deception or for resorting to tricks to obtain high ranks. The examination 
has confirmed some opinions that wire pretty well confirmed before. It has 
confirmed the opinion that was generally entertained by those best able to 
form opinions, that the schools, with all their imperfections, are, on the 
whole, doing creditable work." 

Such is the nature and the value of the " one example " of 
adverse evidence, which we are told " fairly represents the whole." 

But our opponent did not rest his case on this one example ; 
he presents two or three more. The first is a quotation from a 
paper by Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., saying of an examina- 
tion in 1873 of the schools of Quincy, a town in Norfolk County : 
" The result was deplorable. The schools went to pieces," etc. 
In the annual report of the school committee of that town for 
the year 1873-74, signed by Mr. Adams as one of the members, is 
found the following statement: "The committee, in entering 
upon the programme of the closing duty of their school year, are 
glad to be able to congratulate the people of Quincy upon the 
satisfactory general character of the results which they have to 
report." And thereupon the tax-payers of the town, in town 
meeting assembled, proceed to vote a tax of $25,000 for carrying 
on their schools during the ensuing year, thus increasing the tax 
of the preceding year by about $2500. Besides, it appears by 
the Norfolk report above referred to, that in 1878 the per cent, of 
perfect work obtained by the schools of Quincy was seventy-seven 
per cent., twenty per cent, higher than the average for the whole 
county. 

Then follows, as another piece of evidence, a repetition of the 
disproved, utterly exploded charge against the public schools, 
drawn from an alleged deterioration in thoroughness of the 
preparation of the candidates for the cadetship at West Point, 
from 1850 to 1875. This false charge being mentioned by our 
critic as notoriously true and damaging testimony, he leaves the 
matter with this flourish of his facile pen, which is almost 
ridiculous in view of the facts of the case : " It is needless to 
waste words in setting forth a fact equally sad, disgraceful, and 
undeniable." In 1877 Mr. A. J. Backoff, the able superintendent of 
public schools of Cleveland, read a paper before the North-eastern 
Ohio Teachers' Association, entitled " Past and Present of our 
Common-School System," showing conclusively that the records 
of the examination of candidates for the Military Academy at 
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"West Point furnish no evidence whatever of the inefficiency of 
the public schools, much less of their deterioration in efficiency. 
It is three years since this elaborate paper was published in a 
pamphlet and widely circulated. Its showing stands unrefuted. 
It is reasonable to suppose that this publication is not known to 
the writer of the article under consideration ; for, had it fallen 
under his eyes, it must have occurred to him that it would be 
more to the purpose to attempt a refutation of Mr. Rickoff than 
to repeat the charge he had so effectually proved to be without 
foundation in fact. 

There remains to be noticed but one more item of evidence in 
support of the first count, which is introduced as "information 
corroborative and explanatory of this lamentable and almost 
ridiculous failure of public-school education." And what is the 
"information" which is so important as proof? Surely it can 
be nothing less than some startling statistics, drawn from the 
new census returns, reve alin g a fearful increase of illiteracy in 
the strongholds of the public-school system, — in Boston, per- 
haps. Far from it. It is a quotation of half a dozen lines from 
an old report (1862) of the public schools of the State of New 
York, to the effect that "many of the teachers of the State" were 
not well up in some of the elementary branches ; that although 
they had acquaintance with the higher mathematics and classics, 
they failed in arithmetic and geography ! Of course such utter 
futility requires no refutation. But it furnishes occasion for intro- 
ducing here a passage from the superintendent's report for 1880, 
of the schools of the Empire State, with its population of five 
millions : 

"The schools in the main, are fulfilling well the mission for which they 
were established and are maintained : the preparation of the children of to- 
day to become good citizens of the future. . . . One great object of our public- 
school system is so to educate the youth that they shall be able and com- 
petent to fill the places now occupied by their fathers, and there is every 
reason to believe that this object is being attained." 

And the teachers, especially in the cities and villages, are re- 
ported as " almost uniformly well qualified and fairly competent." 
I have thus passed in review the sum total of the authorities, 
the facts and the arguments adduced in proof of the amazingly wild 
assertion that our great free public-school system, for the support 
of which the people are yearly, by their own free-will, devoting 
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so many millions of money, " is an ntter failure as a mere im- 
parter of knowledge." Such is the product of the laboring 
mountain. 

By way of digression, our critic launched an invective against 
the public schools of the city of New York, in which a new 
charge is brought against the "local politicians" of that city, 
who worshiped their own " likeness in the Hon. William Tweed," 
namely: that "they fostered the higher education, . . . until 
now there is a college of the eity of New York as a part of its 
common-school system, and a normal school at which fifteen 
hundred young women are instructed." If all this is true, the 
citizens of New York owe a heavy debt of gratitude to those 
" local politicians." The public-school system of the city of New 
York is its crowning glory, and the city college, with its high- 
school department, and the girls' normal college, are the crown- 
ing glory of that noble system. Even the most unfri endly foreign 
critic of our public-school system within my knowledge, an 
English advocate of the church system, makes the admission 
that " the common schools of Boston, and to a large extent, also, 
of New York, are among the best schools in the world." If the 
fact that the great metropolis of America has two public schools 
for higher education is the occasion of such bitter complaint on the 
part of the adversaries of popular education, what would they 
say if she were tc establish as many magnificent public high 
schools as are found in the city of Vienna, or if she were to set 
up only half as many as there are in Paris t I venture the sugges- 
tion that the chief deficiency of the New York system is the want 
of at least half a dozen more well-equipped high schools, of three 
or four different kinds. 

Of the argument in justification of the second count in the 
indictment, — that the theory of the public school is false, — but few 
words need be said. It is so glaringly fallacious as scarcely to 
admit of serious treatment. Its fallacies are so obvious that a 
public-school boy could not fail to detect them. The most author- 
itative statement of the theory of education in the United States, 
which was drawn up by Dr. W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, and 
signed in approval by some fourscore of the leading educators of 
the country, is contained in a pamphlet issued several years ago 
by the National Bureau of Education. This statement is not 
even referred to by our critic, much less proved to be false. He 
takes a brief paragraph from a New York report, which is well 
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enough in its connection, but is anything but the theory of the 
public-school system. This he assumes to be the theory of the 
system, and then proceeds to conclude it to be false, because 
"mere knowledge does not raise the quality of men's moral 
natures" — as if knowledge were not a good thing, and as if the 
public school were not universally held to impart moral no less 
than intellectual training; and because "ignorance has no rela- 
tion with vice" — as if this proposition were not contrary to the 
testimony of the experience of the civilized world, and as if the 
evidence upon the intimate relation of ignorance with crime as 
cause and effect were not clear, complete, and ample ; and finally, 
because " crime and vice have increased year after year almost 
pari passu with the development of the public-school system" — as 
if it had not been established, by reliable statistics, that one-third 
of all criminals are totally uneducated, and four-fifths practically 
uneducated, and that the proportion of criminals from the 
illiterate classes is at least tenfold as great as the propor- 
tion from those having some education."* The logic, then, of the 
argument seems to be in its essence simply this: Ignorance has 
no relation with crime; the public school has signally failed to 
have any effect in lessening ignorance, and therefore the public 
school has caused an increase of crime. 

This medley of fallacies is supplemented by a statistical 
exhibit which, we are assured in high-sounding phrase, " proves 
the case against the public-school system, as clearly and as 
undeniably as the truth of Newton's theory of gravitation is 
proved." "What, then, is this crushing, irrefragable evidence ? It 
must be the results of some profound investigation of which the 
students of social science are generally ignorant. Not at all. It 
is a stale, second-hand statement, based on the census returns of 
1860, showing, as it is claimed, that in New England, crime, pau- 
perism, and insanity were more prevalent than in the oldest of 
the Southern States, where the proportion of illiteracy was much 
greater. Now the fact is, that this comparison between States is 
utterly worthless, and proves nothing, as has been made perfectly 
clear in a paper by an eminent statistician, Colonel Carroll D. 
Wright, chief of the Bureau of Statistics of Massachusetts, 
which was published two years ago with the report of the 
State Board of Education. Until this paper is shown to be 
unsound, no more need be said on this point. 

* Eeport of the Commissioner of Education, 1872, page 594. 
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I have thought it worth while thus to examine this article 
somewhat in detail, not because of its intrinsic importance, nor 
from any apprehension that it might influence the opinions of 
well-informed readers, but because it is a tolerably fair specimen 
of the current newspaper critiques on the pubhc-school system. 

But small space is left for mentioning some of the indications 
of the remarkable progress and success of the system. Nor is it 
necessary. The very futility and manifest weakness of the argu- 
ments put forth against it by its ablest and most vigorous oppo- 
nents, afford the strongest presumptive proof of its soundness 
in principle and its success in results. 

What do the most competent foreign authorities say of it, be- 
ginning with De Tocqueville and ending with M. Buisson ? Fifty 
years ago De Tocqueville said: "I think there is no country 
in the world where, in proportion to the population, there 
are found so few illiterates. . . . The United States is at 
once the most enlightened and the freest country of our day." 
Dr. Siljestrom, an eminent Swedish authority, in an elaborate 
work on our public instruction, says : " In the United States, as 
elsewhere, the observer will detect many of the imperfections 
that characterize all human institutions ; but there is one subject 
in that country which must afford unmixed pleasure to the heart 
of the philanthropist and the mind of the thinker, and this is the 
noble and successful efforts made in the cause of popular educa- 
tion." Bishop Fraser, in his masterly report to the British Par- 
liament on our common-school system, says : " It is contributing 
powerfully to the development of a nation of which it is no flat- 
tery or exaggeration to say that it is, if not the most highly edu- 
cated, yet certainly the most generally educated and intelligent 
people on the earth." Francis Adams, of England, in his able and 
discriminating book on the free-school system of the United States, 
says : " There is sufficient evidence that these schools supply the 
children generally that invaluable and indispensable primary 
instruction which gives the start and places the tools in the hand 
of every child, to be used afterward as capacity and opportunity 
may determine. . . . The results of the common school are 
apparent to every traveler in the free States. . . . No one vent- 
ures to deny that the Americans of the North and North-west 
are an educated people." M. Hippeau, a most respectable French 
savant, in his report, in 1869, to the government of Napoleon III. 
on the American schools, asks : a Where is there another nation 

VOL. CXXXTT.— NO. 292. 18 
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"which can boast of possessing schools in which all the youth can 
study, without payment of fee, not only reading, writing, arith- 
metic, drawing, geography, and history, as in our primary schools, 
"but all that which constitutes secondary instruction ? It should 
be known that in respect to politeness, elegance, and elevation of 
sentiments, American society may, without disadvantage, be com- 
pared with the most civilized states of Europe." M. Emile 
Laveleye, an eminent Belgian publicist and educator, says, in his 
comprehensive work on "The Instruction of the People": "The 
school has been the salvation of the democratic institutions of 
America. It is certain that elementary instruction has produced 
in America results without a parallel. . . . The reason why the 
United States have been able to support fiscal charges, resulting 
from the war, which would have crushed the richest European 
nations, is that the people have expended for public instruction 
five or six times as much as the Europeans. Let it not be forgot- 
ten that it is not by the muscles of the arms, but by disciplined 
minds, that wealth is created." In the remarkable report of the 
French Educational Commission to the Philadelphia Exposition, 
M. Buisson, the president, who is one of the foremost educators 
in the world, says of our system : " The public school is essen- 
tially a national school ; it is dear to the people, respected by all, 
established, supported, and enriched by a unanimous spirit of 
patriotism, which has not varied for a century ; it is considered 
the source of public prosperity, the chief safeguard and protec- 
tion of democratic institutions and of republican manners. . . . 
The great zeal for the education of the young grows as the 
population increases, penetrates into the public mind more and 
more, and manifests itself in more and more decided ways. 
What may have seemed at first a transient glow of enthusiasm, a 
generous impulse, has in time assumed all the force of a logical 
conviction, or rather of a positive certainty. It is no longer a 
movement of a few philanthropists, or of a few religious societies, 
but is an essential part of the public administration, for which 
the States, the cities, and townships appropriate every year more 
money than any other country in the world has hitherto devoted 
to the education of the people. Far from limiting this generosity 
as much as possible to primary instruction, it goes so far as to 
declare free for all, not only primary, but even secondary, 
schools. The large number of illiterates consist of foreign immi- 
grants and of uneducated negroes in the South." 
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In view of such testimony, are we not justified in saying that 
either our school system has been reasonably successful in its 
results, or else a conspiracy on a grand scale has been entered into, 
by observers of the first order from different nations, to deceive 
the world as to the measure of intelligence and information in 
the United States ? 

The citation of a single American authority must suffice. No 
one will pretend that any living man is more competent to form 
a correct opinion on this subject than was the late Dr. Barnas 
Sears. The last words he ever penned were these — the conclu- 
sion of his address on the progress of education in the United 
States during the last fifty years : 

" Imperfect as our survey has been, its effect cannot be otherwise than 
inspiring. The Mends of humanity who have expended so much thought on 
the improvement of society observe with satisfaction that, however it may be 
in other departments of our social organization, none of their hopes of the 
efficacy of general education have been disappointed. The experiment has 
been made on a sufficiently large scale and for a sufficient length of time to 
test the system. If the old district school of New England, imperfect as it 
confessedly was, bore good fruits, — which none will deny, — the modern sys- 
tem, with its manifold improvements, has borne them much more abundantly." 

But there is one great fact which is more a convincing proof 
of the success of our school system than any individual opinions, 
however much they may be entitled to confidence, — the fact that 
the schools have held and continue to hold so firm a grasp upon 
the sympathy and intelligence of the people, of which the evi- 
dence is seen in their self-imposed taxes for school purposes. In 
the State, the cities, the towns, and the rural districts, the people 
of this country annually vote to take from their own pockets the 
sum of eighty millions of dollars and pay it over for the support 
of the public schools in which their children are educated. There 
can be no longer any question about the people's judgment of the 
utility of the free public school. Fortunately its development 
has been most rapid and complete in our cities. It has saved 
them from barbarism. In the two hundred and eighteen cities 
specially reported by the Commissioner of Education, a million 
and a half of pupils are enrolled in the public schools, while only 
three hundred thousand are enrolled in the private and sectarian 
schools. It is the great instrumentality for Americanizing the 
immense masses of our foreign population. Look at Boston ; 
twenty-five years ago considerably more than half the population 
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consisted of foreigners to a large extent illiterate. So that now a 
large percentage of the present native-born population consists of 
the children of illiterate foreigners ; yet of the native-born popu- 
lation of to-day the illiterates are only seven in a thousand. The 
public-school teacher and the truant officer have done the work. 
But this is not all : while the public school was grappling with 
this Herculean task, it was keeping up to the standard suited to 
the requirements of the children of the well-to-do native citizens, 
and even of the greater part of the wealthy class. Some years ago 
a high English educational official, while visiting with me some 
public schools, asked if the professional classes sent their chil- 
dren to the public school. I answered : " In one I shall take you 
to see, you will find a son of the chief-justice of the common- 
wealth ; in another a son of the governor, and in another a son 
of the mayor of the city." The son of the Beacon-street mer- 
chant is competing for honors in the same class with the son of 
the Irishman who saws his wood. It has even happened that 
girls from the highest rank in the social scale have been found 
in the public high school. While the population increased six 
hundred per cent., the number of pupils in private schools actu- 
ally decreased. This is only one example out of the hundreds of 
the success — triumph, may it not be said — of the American free, 
unsectarian public-school system. 

John D. PmiiBRicK. 



